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A Few Minutes of 
Can Mean a Season of 
Good Hunting 


Sure, it can be discouraging. You've spent a lot of time looking for a good place to hunt. But as often 
as not, what you end up finding is a string of “No Hunting” signs tacked up to a fence. So, you shrug your 
shoulders and drive on. 

Well, the news isn't all bad. 

In a nationwide survey conducted for the National Shooting Sports Foundation, almost one-third of all 
landowners who posted their property said they would allow hunting /f hunters came to them and asked 
permission. That's one out of every three landowners and, in any league, that’s a good average. 

Remember: ASK PERMISSION. The few minutes you spend talking to a landowner may turn into a 
season of good hunting. And when you're hunting on someone else's land, respect it as if it were your 
own. 

For more information write to NSSF at the address below. 


ey National Shooting Sports Foundation 
NSSF 1075 Post Road 
Riverside, Conn, 06878 
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Other dogs by Christie were featured in the November-December 1979 
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outh of the St. Lucie Inlet, on the north end of Jupiter Island in Martin County, stands a 
S tree. No ordinary tree, this old buttonwood monarch is massive, with long branches stretch- 
ing toward the four points of the compass. 

/t lives on property known as the Reed Wilderness Seashore, donated years ago by the Hobe 
Sound Company to the Florida Audubon Society. Standing alone on a slight sand and shell rise, its 
roots go deep. The taproot touches a limestone reef and draws the sustenance that provides vigor and 
health, 

How old is the tree? Who knows? It has weathered many storms and its huge trunk, with its twisted, 
grained bark, bears many scars. When the Tequesta Indians collected oysters and trapped mullet along the 
waterways and beaches, the buttonwood was probably already established. 

High in the upper trunk, where two great limbs separate, there is a hole—an entrance to an inner chamber. 
Three inches across and four inches from top to bottom, it may have been cut by an ivory-billed woodpecker 
a century or more ago. Through the years, the entrance has become polished as if by skilled hands of a crafts- 
man. 

The cavity has had many tenants—ivory-billed woodpeckers, flickers, and other smaller woodpeckers. Many 
sparrow hawk chicks were raised there. Dozens of snake skins have been hung partly out of the hole by crested 
flycatchers, as a warning to other birds and animals to stay away at brooding time. Squirrels and rodents have 
made it a home or den. 

During a great storm, when wind and sea buffeted the tree and killed every living thing on the open sand, 
the chamber was shared by a number of tenants, all of whom accepted the catastrophe as a communal danger. 
Palmetto bugs fastened themselves to the ceiling, while a lizard wedged itself into a crevice. A small coral snake 
lay lightly coiled on the floor. A red-bellied woodpecker shared some chamber space with a little owl while a 
squirrel watched from the hole for the storm to blow and rain itself out. 

And when the great hurricane stopped, the buttonwood was still there. The little creatures had picked the 
right tree, for all around it, other trees were gone, uprooted, smashed, defoliated. 

Not so long ago, a male screech owl moved in to the chamber in the fork of the big tree. He found it empty 
except for a few sticks, leaves and bugs. He cleaned it out, making it a proper place for the nesting area of his 
future mate. 

One still night, when only a few wild sounds were audible, he left the hole, and, flying to a clearing where 
sedgegrass grew, perched on the limb of a dead, red mangrove. Soon, his alert night eyes and receptive ears 
detected the movement of a fat meadow mouse. With a swift pounce, he fixed his talons in the shoulders of his 
prey, then carried it back to the old tree where he dropped it in the bottom of the chamber. 

The screech owl knew the sleeping habits of lizards, so it was easy for him to fly into a live mangrove forest 
and kill one. The lizard was taken to the tree and placed beside the mouse. 

On his third hunt, he went to a new terrain—the tidal ponds along the mangrove shoreline. Though he didn’t 
catch, or eat them very often, he thought perhaps his mate-to-be would like a little fish! 

The male owl knew that vast schools of glass minnows roamed the shallow water close to the sandy banks, so 
it was no chore for him to locate such a school. He dove sharply and fluttered over the minnows until they 
were so startled and confused they began jumping in all directions. Some landed on the sand and these the owl 
took to his nest, laying three alongside the mouse and the lizard. 
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Drawing by Peggy Perkerson 


He was pleased with himself. The first part of his courtship was completed—the banquet was ready. He sus- 
pected that he was being observed and now there was just one thing left to do. 

Not far from the buttonwood, there was a small cabbage palm. As he had worked, he had heard another 
screech owl calling from those branches. The wild melody excited him, and , moving closer, he called back. 

When an avian harmony had been established, the male owl started to fly back to the buttonwood tree, 
moving a short distance at a time and calling all the while. The female answered. Finally, the male arrived at the 
smooth hole in the tree, and sat, very still, on the branch above it. ; 

The female settled near the entrance, took a quick look inside, and then entered. The male waited. He knew 
better than to rush her. She would make up her own mind. A face appeared at the hole, hesitated, and dropped 
out of sight again. The male cocked his head a bit, the better to catch the nuances of a low twitter. Then he 
entered to share the feast. 

In due time, four new faces took turns looking out of the hole high in the spreading arms of the old button- 
wood tree....@ 


CA.Bachellers as told to Willard H Porter 
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IN MEMORIAM 


THIS 
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By ROBERT M. BRANTLY 


Executive Director 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
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i baa is the conflict between man and nature 
more dramatic than in the St. Johns and Kissim- 
mee River areas. As the state has grown and made de- 
mands on our natural environment, our resources, inclu- 
ding fish and wildlife, have been sacrificed, despite the 
environmental awareness that has become a part of the 
state’s consciousness. 

Our lakes and rivers are being threatened by undesir- 
able by-products of our population surge. In many areas 
sewage effluent and runoff from urban, agricultural and 
industrial areas are overloading our water systems with 
nutrients and contaminants. Degradation of wildlife and 
aquatic habitat and massive fish kills soon follow. These 
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water systems are unable to cope with unrestrained 
growth of the state and are being rendered useless for 
their natural inhabitants as well as man. 

The specter of central Florida’s Lake Apopka contin- 
ues to haunt us all. This once-flourishing sportfishing 
spot could not cope with the growth of the area as man, 
irresponsibly, allowed pollutants to flow into its once 
pristine waters. Today, after the lake’s “collapse” from 
this prolonged abuse, once thriving, bustling fish camps 
rot along the water’s edge, their hollow shells mute 
testimony to the death of an industry. 

What does the future growth of Florida hold for its 
fish and wildlife resources? Will enforcement of existing 
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laws protecting our natural environment continue to lag 
behind technical awareness of the problems? Will the 
destruction of aquatic systems continue and more rot- 
ting fish float along oxygen-starved lake edges? 

The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission is 
charged with the constitutional responsibility to manage 
wildlife and freshwater fisheries along with freshwater 
aquatic habitat. Because of this charge, this agency can- 
not idly stand by and watch environmental neglect con- 
tinue without speaking out. A comprehensive report on 
the status of our threatened resources and what the 
Commission plans to do about their future will be part 
of the next issue of Florida Wildlife. a 
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As cool weather sets in and the lake’s temperature 
becomes uniform from top to bottom, it’s time to fish for 
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[ was cool and damp in the predawn darkness of 
the November morning. I felt the dew seeping 
through the seat of my pants as I sat down in the 
bass boat. With all gear stowed aboard, my partner 
and I eagerly anticipated what the day might bring. 

The outboard responded to the first touch of the 
starter button and settled into a steady purr as the 
pilot headed the craft out onto the broad expanse of 
10,000-acre Lake Talquin west of Tallahassee. Blue 
gray exhaust smoke hung in our wake, blending 
with a light fog that hung over the water as 
approaching dawn began to lift the curtain of dark- 
ness. 

My partner looked over and gave me a nod. I 
automatically turned my baseball cap around back- 
ward and put on my sun glasses. The craft leaped 
up to a plane and, at 40 knots, we sped for the deep 
end of the reservoir. 

It took only a few minutes to get there. Then, 
using the depth sounder, we located water 15 feet 
deep, dropping off to 30. 

The electronic finder indicated schools of shad 
some five to 10 feet below the surface. Here we 
would wait for our quarry—school stripers—to 
show. 

We had been told that the schooling striped bass 
fishing on this north Florida lake was nothing short 
of spectacular during November. 

In the summer months, striper pickings are usual- 
ly pretty slim. As the waters of the impoundment 
“turn over” with the coming of cooler weather, wa- 
ter temperature becomes uniform from top to bot- 
tom. This is in contrast with the stratified condition 
of the lake during the heat of summer. When this 


The largest striper yet recorded from 
Talquin is this 22-pounder caught by guide 
Herschel Sheppard and displayed here by 
Talquin Lodge owner Les Wachter. 
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happens, the fish seem to take renewed interest in 
life, feeding more avidly and just generally be- 
coming more active. This is when they are fre- 
quently encountered in concentrations, flailing the 
surface as they tear with gusto into the schools of 
small shad. This is “schooling.” 

We sat quietly in the drifting boat, my partner and 
I, watching and waiting. Suddenly, a quarter mile or 
so away, the surface of the lake erupted in a flurry 
of spray as a gang of school stripers slashed through 
a concentration of shad. 

“Let's go!” I shouted, pointing the direction. A 
fast run at full throttle, then motor idled down as we 
neared the action zone. The electric trolling motor 
moved us the rest of the way into casting range. 

Already the fish were down. A solo angler had 
reached the school before us and was netting a nice 
fish that must have gone a good 10 or 12 pounds. 

By the end of the day, we’d managed to land four 
fish that totaled nearly 50 pounds. Not a bad start 
for the new season. 

The peak of the schooling striped bass activity this 
year should come during the second week of 
November. Mark that on your calendar. Unless my 
crystal ball has developed a short circuit, a trip to 
Talquin will be well worth scheduling at that time. 

Commission fishery biologists are currently en- 
gaged in striped bass studies on the impoundment 
using radio telemetry techniques. Lake Talquin has 
been stocked with stripers since 1968. The largest 
weighed so far from these waters tipped the beam at 
22 pounds. Besides providing some good sport, the 
Talquin population is occasionally tapped as a 
source of hatchery brood fish for striper and sun- 
shine bass propagation. 


LAKE TALQUIN’S WEST END 


Friend of the hunter, the 


CHECK STATION 


By Steven W. Martin 


he pair of trail-weary hunters strained as they 

boosted the seven-point trophy up to the scale 
suspended from a tripod outside the check sta- 
tion. The spring sagged, squeaking under the 
weight of the still warm carcass of the fallen buck. 

Four stubble-faced riflemen pushed their way to 
the scale and craned their necks to verify the 
dressed animal’s weight. Then, after all who cared 
to look had their turn, the deer was taken down 
for the next step—removal of the jaw. 

Wildlife Biologist Mark S. Robson explained to 
the successful hunter that he needed one of the 
buck’s lower jaw bones to determine the animal’s 
age. He emphasized that taking the jaw would in 
no way hamper the taxidermist’s efforts to prepare 
a handsome head-mount trophy of the deer. The 
taxidermist skins out the head completely, any- 
way, and discards bone and flesh in favor of a head 
form of synthetic material, the biologist explained. 

Robson wielded a bent-iron jaw extractor in 
one hand and, in the other, gripped a pair of heavy- 
duty pruning shears. Forcing the buck’s mouth 
open with the iron, he positioned the shears and, 
with considerable effort, clipped the bone. He 
then reached in to hook the extractor behind the 
lower jaw. 

“Now,” he instructed the two hunters helping 
him, “get a good hold of the antlers and head.” 

A look of fierce determination swept the biolo- 
gist’s face. With a sudden movement he uncoiled 
his lanky frame, lifting both the deer and the two 
hunters off the ground with the effort. The jaw 
popped loose and was being examined before the 
crowd of hunters realized what had happened. 

“The slight wear of the premolars and the still 
sharp crests of the three molars indicate the buck 
is two-and-a-half years old,’’ Robson said. 

The Big Cypress Wildlife Management Area 
check station operator fielded a barrage of ques- 
tions as he continued to take antler and body 
measurements. The 15-minute data collection de- 
lay was soon over for the hunter who was anxious 
to get his deer on ice. His license was signed, 
indicating that his deer had been properly checked. 

Robson was as pleased with the data as the 
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hunter with his trophy. The hunter had made 
the extra effort to put the deer’s innards into a 
plastic bag when he field-dressed the buck. 

“Too few people realize that hunters in Flo- 
rida’s management areas should bring the deer to 
us to be checked out,’’ the biologist said. “This is 
the most important source of biological data the 
Commission has and forms part of the basis on 
which the Commission’s highly successful manage- 
ment efforts are based. 
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“By examining the rumen—the first chamber of 
the stomach—we learn what the deer are eating and 
what type of habitat they are using. This particu- 
larly benefits the inquisitive hunter,” Robson said. 

“The fourth chamber of the stomach—the 
abomasum—is studied for another type of informa- 
tion. Abomasal parasite worms are counted. Their 
numbers relate directly to the size and health of 
the deer herd. If parasite counts are unusually 
high, for example, deer numbers may well be too 
high for the available food supply.” 

Between checking hunters in and out, answering 
questions on everything from details of hunting 
regulations to what the acorn crop is currently 
like and how many deer were harvested last year, 
the biologist preserves the abomasum sample and 
washes and dries the rumen sample. 

As Robson chats to the group of hunters outside 
the check station, another hunter’s vehicle roars 


Check station activities of benefit to the hunter. 
Left, special tool removes jawbone of deer 

for study of teeth. Tooth wear indicates age of 
deer; below, examining stomach. Deer’s 

stomach has four chambers. The fourth chamber 
(abomasum) is inspected for parasites, As they 
check in or out, below right, all hunters 

want to know number and sizes of deer taken. 
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up, its mudgrips billowing powdery white lime- 
stone from the grade that leads into the hunting 
area. A burly middle-aged man throws open the 
door of his Ranger 150. As he walks up to the 
check station, he nearly upsets a rack of rumen 
contents drying in the parched autumn air. 

“Where are all the deer?” he shouts accusingly. 
“V’ve ridden and walked a hun’erd miles this year 
and haven’t seen a sign. 

“You know you’ve got a lot of poachin’ going 
on here. .. | haven’t seen any wildlife officers. It’s 
too wet everywhere I’ve been,” the hunter com- 
plained. 

The biologist has heard it all before. Among the 
hunters there’s a deck of reasons for not getting 
a deer. 

“| agree, there aren’t as many deer in here as 
there are in some other areas. There’s no single 
reason why deer populations may be low. We are 
studying the deer herd to find out why,” the 
wildlife biologist said. 

“The stomach samples examined this year so 
far show that the individuals were feeding in ponds 
or sloughs rather than the hammocks,” he added. 

The hunter’s aggravation began to ebb and, from 
the look on his face as he returned to his rig, you 
could tell he was already planning his next hunt . . 
a little differently. 0 
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By CHARLES DICKEY 


Swing’s The Thing With Doves 


here are about as many ways to miss a mourning 
4 grees as there are to spend your pay check before 
you get it. You can make just one mistake and come 
up short. 

In most wing shooting, there’s a series of actions. 
If you foul up on one, you waste a shell. Dove hunt- 
ers, always secretly yearning to shoot a 12 x 12, 
constantly talk of the best shotgun and loads to use. 
Most of all, they discuss the best way to lead a dove. 

These are important aspects of dove shooting, 
along with wearing camouflage clothing, using field 
cover and learning to estimate range. But you sel- 
dom hear hunters talking about proper shooting 
stance. If you aren’t shooting from a comfortable, 
balanced position, then this may cause you to miss. 

I have never been able to shoot a shotgun accur- 
ately while sitting on a dove stool. Some hunters can 
and I have frequently seen them do it. Maybe they 
are more limber than I am. 

I finally figured out why I can’t shoot well sitting 
down, aside from blocked joints. From a sitting posi- 
tion, the body will only swing in a limited arc. You 
are swinging on a swerving dove and just as you 
start to pull the trigger the shotgun comes to a 
grinding halt. Your body is swinging partly on your 
vertebrae and partly on your hip joints. 

When you swing so far from a sitting position, 
you have built-in stops. To swing past these stops, 
something has to give. It’s usually the shotgun los- 
ing the correct relationship to eye, cheekbone and 
shoulder. When you pull the trigger, the gun isn’t 
where you think it is, or ought to be. 

If you swing from a standing position, your hip 
joints are free and you swivel on your knee and 
ankle joints. From a standing position you can 
swing in an arc roughly double that of a sitting posi- 
tion and aren’t as apt to hit the body’s “governing” 
stops. You are more likely to have a smooth follow- 
through as you pull the trigger. 

A correct standing shooting stance is one that 
feels comfortable to you. Your feet are flat on the 
ground and placed about 12 or 15 inches or so apart. 
You feel balanced. Someone could give you a light 
shove from any direction and you wouldn’t lose 
your footing. 

Some shooters like to lean slightly in the direction 
they intend to shoot. If they are right-handed shoot- 
ers, they slightly bend or “break” the left knee. The 
weight is slightly forward to absorb the recoil when 
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the gun is fired. After the gun is shot, they receive 
the “kick” and wind up in an erect position. 

Shooting with the weight slightly forward is a 
good idea for youngsters and women weighing 
under 140 or 150 pounds. The worst position for 
people of slight stature is leaning back when they 
pull the trigger, especially if they’re shooting large 
gauges or heavy loads or both. They are off balance 
when the recoil hits and it gives them a severe jolt, 
sometimes forcing them to change foot position. It’s 
impossible for them to get off a good second shot 
and, far worse, they will probably develop a severe 
case of flinching. 

A 90-pound boy trying to shoot dad’s 12-gauge 
which weighs 7/2 pounds will nearly always tend to 
lean backwards. The stock is too long, the gun too 
heavy and the result is a jarred shoulder. The same 
frequently happens with a 120-pound woman. She 
is discouraged by the recoil and may decide to take 
up knitting. A little coaching in a comfortable stance 
can keep recoil effect at a minimum. 

Most dove shooters go to the field with a dove 
stool. They sit comfortably until the birds begin 
flying in. The stools are usually placed in cover near 
the edge, or just inside the field. If the stand is in 
cover, it pays to cut or stomp out a smooth area so 
that when you stand up to shoot your feet are flat 
on the ground. 

The same applies if your stool is in a field with 
furrows. While shooters go to a lot of trouble to 
balance their stools, sometimes they forget to make 
a place for their feet. When they suddenly stand to 
shoot an incomer, one foot is in the bottom of a 
furrow and the other on top of another. The shooter 
is off balance and handicapping himself. 

I have located my shooting stool in some dis- 
couraging places, such as among kudzu vines which 
trip, near fire ant nests that suddenly come alive 
with swarms of the vicious midgets, and blackberry 
brambles that reach out and grab just as you swing 
on a flock of circling doves. After enough of these 
mistakes, one begins to think about a comfortable 
place to put his feet. 


Proper stance and body balance are necessary 
for successful dove shooting. Some, but not all 
hunters can shoot from a sitting position. This 

veteran dove shooter, right, had no trouble. 
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When the doves are coming in at a fairly steady 
rate, I find it better to remain standing. It’s easier to 
keep turning and looking in all directions for doves 
that might fly in range, or suddenly be there. Also, 
if I miss the first shot or two and still want to fire, I 
can quickly change foot positions to keep up with 
the departing bird. 

Even trying to keep a balanced position doesn’t 
always work. Doves have a habit of wrapping gun- 
ners up in knots and sometimes I fire without know- 
ing how the gun is mounted. The bruises the next 
day, of course, tell me exactly where the stock was. 


Holding A Shotgun 


If a hunter is going to get arthritis, it will probably 
be in the shoulder he shoots from. It’s always sad to 
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see an ardent gunner have to curtail or give up his 
sport because of some injury or illness. 

Tom Trobaugh, an old Tennessee buddy of mine, 
has come up with a new way of holding a shotgun 
that may offer a solution for some hunters. At least 
it’s a new way to me. 

I didn’t pay much attention to Tom the first two 
times he told me about his method of mounting a 
shotgun. Finally, he insisted that we go out and try 
it. We started with clay targets thrown from a hand 
trap and then graduated to winged game. He made 
a believer out of me. 

Tom says he picked the idea up from a gunner in 
Tennessee. Instead of mounting the stock butt into 
the shoulder V, the butt is held in the palm of the 
hand with the thumb on one side and four fingers 
on the other. The hand, wrist and elbow act as a sort 
of hydracoil to absorb kick. When firing target loads 
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with a 12-gauge shotgun, the recoil is hardly notice- 
able. 

Let’s say the gunner is right-handed. His right eye 
is his master eye. His shooting stance is with the 
right foot forward. The right hand is around the 
stock on the pistol grip, the forefinger on the trigger. 
The left arm is bent at the elbow and the left hand 
cradles the butt. 

When a clay target is thrown, the gunner holds 
the barrel in about the same position he would if the 
stock was mounted on his shoulder. In essence, the 
barrel is in the same eye relationship. The gunner 
looks down the barrel but his eyes are focused on 
the target. 

The gunner actually has a longer sighting plane 
than if firing from the shoulder. As with any kind of 
shotgun shooting, the trick is to get the barrel or 
muzzle in the same eye relationship each time he 
shoots. The gun is, or becomes, an extension of the 
eye. 

It is surprising how quickly one can adapt to the 
Trobaugh method. The weight of the shotgun is not 
overpowering if you don’t hold it out too long. After 
Tom broke four out of five targets I threw, he hand- 
ed me the shotgun. I missed the first two but broke 
the third one. 

Tom has practiced enough with the method that 
he does about as well on the skeet field with it as if 
he had the stock to his shoulder. Oddly enough, 
Tom has nothing wrong with his shoulder but simp- 
ly wanted to experiment around in case the method 
might be of help to someone who did. 

One reason he does well with skeet is that he 


Tom Trobaugh demonstrates his method of 
firing a shotgun. For hunters with certain 
physical handicaps, it’s worth a try. 


knows before he calls for the target where it will sail. 
With trap shooting, he knows within roughly 45 de- 
grees where the pigeon will go. He can mount his 
gun and point before calling for the bird. 

The Trobaugh method requires more time in 
mounting than the standard way and that’s a bit of a 
handicap in hunting. For dove shooting, where you 
see most birds coming for quite a distance, the Tro- 
baugh method works fine. Although he has not 
tried it on ducks, he is sure it would work for in- 
comers and other situations where the hunter would 
have plenty of time for mounting his shotgun. 

We tested the method for bobwhite quail. Gener- 
ally, it’s too slow in mounting although Tom did bag 
a couple that way. For quail, woodcock and other 
game found in or near cover, which requires quick 
mounting and shooting, the two-handed method is 
generally too slow. With a lot of practice, a hunter 
might cut down on the mounting time and learn to 
swing the longer sighting plane faster. 

For certain physical handicaps, the Trobaugh 
method may offer an alternative. It’s worth a try, 
and sure beats not shooting. 


New Rifled Slug 


Remington has a new 12-gauge rifled slug with a 
hollow point configuration that increases its mush- 
rooming capability by 20 percent over conventional 
slug designs. It should make an ideal load for deer 
hunters who prefer to use shotguns. 

The new slug weighs one ounce. It has a muzzle 
velocity of 1,560 feet per second and delivers 927 
foot-pounds of energy at 100 yards, an increase of 
144 ft-lbs over the previous 7/8-ounce 12-gauge load. 

The shells are packaged five to a box. Ted 
McCawley, Remington public relations manager, 
says the new load is the most effective ever pro- 
duced. O 


Photo by Charles Dickey 
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DOG 
DANDY 


By Pat Hardie 


e is solid and stocky. He’s a renegade and a 
| i Re without elegance. If he were lined 
up with pointers and setters, you might snicker. But 
when it comes time to show his stuff, he’s a dual 
dog dandy. 

That is, he’s a winner in field trials yet good 
enough to win bench championships. Sometimes he 
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Photo by Charles Dickey 
Brittanies are adept at pointing game and are excellent retrievers. They also make good family pets. 


DUAL 


is referred to as the best jack-of-all-trades pointing 
dog around. You can call him names like bang-tailed 
rascal, vest-pocket gun dog, a stunted setter with a 
sawed-off tail, but just call him. He’ll come. He’s the 
Brittany spaniel. 

Developed by French peasants, he is a rogue 
among dogs. All sorts of crosses were made in order 
to come up with this breed that has produced dual 
champions. The peasants wanted a hunter who was 
quick enough for small game such as woodcock, rab- 
bits, ducks, pheasants, and partridges. They needed 
a good, intelligent, obedient poacher—one who 
could slip in, hunt and make a quick getaway from 
the nobles’ game lands. 

The peasants combined strong utilitarian princi- 
ples with a bit of good common sense. They joked 


Some say the Brittany 
spaniel is the best 
jack-of-all-trades 

hunting dog around. 


about the peasant dog but he could hunt with the 
best of them. 

They were good whether inbred or crossed. Along 
the coast, a more rugged dog was called for, so the 
Irish setter was bred into him. Inland, the peasants 
wanted a smaller dog because it ate less and could 
sneak onto forbidden lands and help bring out din- 
ner. So through the centuries, what emerged was a 
spaniel in type, built with sturdy, strong shoulders 
and short back legs. He is said to have a downhill 
slope with his strong shoulders, chest and front 
legs, and a stout back sloping to a solid rear and 
with short hind legs. He is only slightly higher than 
he is long. 

Unlike other spaniels, he is a pointer rather than a 
flusher. Because he is a spaniel, he is not dis- 
couraged by wet, cold, going and can work all game 
bird species in a wide range of cover conditions. 
Since the beginning, his tail has been docked so it 
would not be injured in thorny thick cover. 

Those who own Brittanies as hunting dogs and 
pets can’t speak too highly of the breed. Owners like 
Tampa attorney Chester Ferguson who has hunted 
for 50 years and keeps between eight and 10 of them 
in his kennel. 

First introduced to Brittanies 10 years ago by the 
late Richard McKay, also of Tampa, Ferguson was 
much impressed with McKay’s “Britt.’’ In fact, sev- 
eral of the dogs in his kennel are gifts of McKay’s 
widow, all sired by Britt. Ferguson combines wide- 
ranging pointers with the Brittanies for close-in 
work and control. He cites their responsiveness to 
training, their keen noses and sensitiveness as plus 
factors in owning the dogs. Since they don’t eat 
much, are industrious and capable retrievers, his 
kennels today have more Brittanies than any other 
breed. 

Britt is now with Robert Wooten of North Carolina 
who calls him “the best retriever I’ve had in 20 
years. He’s a master. He’s 10 years old and still the 
best. He rides in the truck like one of my big strong 
pointers and doesn’t ask for any quarter. He’s excel- 
lent at finding crippled birds.” Coming from a man 
who has hunted 20 weekends a year for 20 years, 
that’s high praise. 

Frank Chunn of Tampa uses his female as a hunt- 
ing dog and a pet. “When quail season rolls around, 
I will take her quail hunting in the morning and 
then use her as a retriever on the dove field in the 


Because they work close-in to the hunter and 
are easily controlled, Brittanies often find game 
that larger, wider-ranging pointers and setters 
may overlook. They are affectionate by 

nature, and have a strong desire to please. 
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afternoon. Compared to a specialist like a pointer 
and a Labrador, she is probably mediocre. But the 
fact she can do both and do them well amazes me. 
That's why I own a Brittany.” 

Although she is a natural retriever, Chunn doesn’t 
use her for duck hunting. But the dog will retrieve 
doves that go down ina pond. 

“My dog, Brandy, is slow, smaller and more me- 
thodical. She can find coveys these long-ranging 
pointers pass right by,” Chunn said. “She walks 
right with me, maybe 20-40 yards ahead, which is 
plenty of time for me to get the birds.” 

Brittanies are known for their natural affection. 
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Trainers will say a Brittany cannot tolerate too much 
correction, either physical or verbal. Each has a 
strong desire to please which has him checking back 
frequently with his master and seldom running off 
to self-hunt. 

Formed in 1942, the American Brittany Club has 
as its creed the preservation of the Brittany as a dual 
dog. But many say this lofty aim cannot continue 
because of the expense of breeding a dog for a 
championship title and the different motive of 
breeding a dog for field work. 

In the past decade the number of Brittany spaniel 
clubs has increased from 50 to 82. Each year seven 
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national and 160 regional field trials are conducted 
by the clubs. Although the Brittany isn’t a pretty 
dog and won’t catch the eye of the judge or the 
gallery, he is likened to a superb machine when it 
comes to hunting. 

French noblemen once scoffed at this peasant dog 
with no tail, and some hunters might joke that they 
have to lift the dog over chain link fences. But, bon 
ami, t’would warm the hearts of many a fine French 
peasant to know that, generations later, his dog’s 
descendants were still bringing home the birds, and 
the trophies, a proper legacy from a line of fine 
French poachers. (a) 


Photo by Charles Dickey 


The 10 


Commandments 
of Gun Safety 


n the use of firearms, as with any type of mechanical device, there are safety rules to be followed. These 

cartoons are a light-hearted look at the serious aspects of firearms handling. Refer to page 37 and see which 
of the 10 Commandments of Gun Safety were broken in the firearms-related accidents reported during the 
1979-80 hunting season. During the season, approximately 308,000 hunters participated in sport hunting in 
Florida. Estimating that each hunter hunted 40 hours, the total is 12,320,000 hunting hours. When divided by 
the number of hunting-related accidents, it reveals that one accident occurred for every 440,000 hours of hunt- 
ing, and one fatality occurred for every six million hours. However, even one accident is one too many! The goal 
of the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission’s Hunter Education Program is to eliminate ALL hunting acci- 
dents. If you are involved in, or know of, an accident, please notify your nearest Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission office. —Ed Tyer. 


Cartoons by Ed Jonas 
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2. Watch that muzzle! 
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1. Treat 
every 
gun with 
respect 
due 

a loaded 


4. Be sure of your target before 
you pull the trigger. 
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5. Unload guns when not in use. 


t WS Al nS 


6. Never noint 3 a gun at eae? you han ‘not 
want to shoot. 
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7. Never climb , 
a fence orf 
tree or jumpa @# 
ditch with 

a loaded gun. 


8. Never shoot a bullet at a flat, 
hard surface or water. 
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9. Store guns and ammunition separately. 
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10. Avoid alcoholic beverages before 
or during shooting. O 
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The 
Rail 
ao ‘Walkers 


T? it once and maybe you'll understand why 
there aren’t too many rail-walkers around. Lack of 
game is certainly not the reason. Spend ten minutes 
within earshot of any needlerush or cord grass 
marsh on either the Atlantic or Gulf side of the state 
and you'll almost certainly hear the cackle of sora or 
clapper echoing on the breeze. The key to the 
sport’s lack of popularity obviously lies in another 
direction. 

It's a truism among hunters that you remember 
the tough trips longest. On this basis, any normal 
flounder, squish, and splatter shanks’ mare junket 
on the trail of the railbird ought to be a gold mine of 
everlasting memories. There’s nothing like aching 
muscles, mud-caked clothing, parched throat, 
sweat, and mosquito bites to remind you of where 
you've been and how much fun you had. 

Why bother with marsh hens at all? Besides the 
fact that they offer the first excuse for the scatter- 
gunner to get into the field each fall, there are other 


Drawing by Wallace Hughes f : 
considerations. 


By Morrie Naggiar 
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Shotgunning jocks, like Rocky “Macho” Stone, re- 
port marsh hen hunting is even more fun than 
pounding yourself on the head with a well-seasoned 
block of hickory. Dirty Shirt Williams, the Sage of 
Butcher Pen Landing, maybe had it nailed down 
pretty well. Laying an amber streak of well-used 
Redman across the smoking-hot camp grill, D.S. 
once observed, on the subject of marsh hen hunters, 
that “some folks are born stupid; others need time 
to develop that far.” 

At any rate, if you’re determined to give it a try, at 
least get one other person to go with you. A solo 
hunter can now and again put up a bird or two if 
conditions are right. Narrow beaches with strips of 
cover partly flooded by a high tide have been pro- 
ductive on loner hunts for me, sometimes. 

If you can talk a group of like-minded hunters into 
taking a whirl at it though, so much the better. One 
of the most productive hunts I’ve experienced in- 
volved eight of us. We spread out across the marsh 
spaced at intervals of about 20 yards or so. Rails will 
skulk off through the grassy jungle of the saltmarsh 
in preference to taking to the air. Apparently the 
wide front presented by eight drivers was too much 
for the birds to handle on this particular day. Any- 
way, we saw more birds in the air on that hunt than 
any I’ve been on before or since. 


A graphic summary of the problem—lots of cover in 
a needlerush marsh (below) has odds stacked in 

favor of rails. A good dog, like Dave Swindell’s ‘‘Rip” 
at right, helps put birds in air and find downed game. 


The only other hint I'd give to a first-timer is to be 
especially careful in marking your downed birds. 
They’re usually hard to find, even if you’re con- 
vinced you know just which clump of rushes the 
bird fell into at your shot. 

Sometimes even a good rail marsh will produce 
nothing one day and be loaded with birds the next. 
They migrate, for the most part, at night. 

Whether you bag much game or not, your first 
walk-’em-up rail hunt is almost certain to yield 
memories that will be with you from here on out. O 
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WMAN 


By Trisha Spillan 
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This Florida artist’s talent with watercolors 
and oils combined with a love of the out-of-doors 
give her wildlife paintings a unique personality. 


Fe her home on a wooded peninsula near Lake Geneva in Key- 
stone Heights, the wild world flows around Dorothy Christoffers 
Newman. And it continues to flow onto her canvas in scenes of the 
simple things of Florida we sometimes overlook. 

Newman began her art career at an early age in her native New 
York. At 17 she enrolled in the Ringling School of Art in Sarasota 
where she studied commercial art, illustration and portraiture. At the 


Screech owls nesting 
near the artist’s patio 
inspired this family 
portrait, one of a 
number of limited 
edition prints 
produced by Newman. 
The artist is shown 

at work on the 
watercolor. 
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age of 18, she was painting professionally. 

It was her portraits and landscapes which first won her 
acclaim as an artist. For two years she painted the Seminole 
Indians at their Dania Reservation and her work captures not 
only remarkable likenesses of these native Floridians, but 
also their warmth and individuality. 

When she and her husband settled permanently in the Gaines- 
ville area, she continued her portrait painting, Today, 

these oils can be seen at the University of Florida and the 


The eagle is from a 42’x49” oil 
painting by Newman. “Zeke”, a young 
raccoon and family pet, is subject of 
another limited edition print. 


Kee 
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DOROTHY CHRISTOFFERS NEWMAN 


Florida State Museum. Some of her subjects have 
included Dean R. Weimer of the School of Journal- 
ism, Dr. H. Schumacher of the Mental Health 
Clinic and Dr. Oliver Austin of the museum. 

But it is her special empathy for the natural en- 
vironment around Florida which has been showing 
up in her most recent works. At home, Newman 
has the opportunity to be among Florida’s wild- 


A pair of bobwhite quail, part of a covey ranging 
about the artist’s home is subject of painting below. 
Information on Newman prints is available from 
Critter Prints, Rt. 2, Box 390, Melrose, FL 32666. 
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ness. Flocks of ducks and geese circle above the 
lake. Egrets, herons and gallinules wander through 
her backyard and even eagles call Lake Geneva 
home. 

Gradually, the artist has begun to shift away 
from her former emphasis on people. Instead, her 
latest works are portraits of another nature, those 
remarkable wild animals of Florida. 

“Zeke,” the first of a series of limited edition 
prints by the Gainesville artist, is a prime example. 
The lovable raccoon was an orphan donated to the 
Santa Fe Community College Zoo in Gainesville. 
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A scene familiar to beach-goers is this group of 
herring gulls hovering against cloud-streaked 
sky, from an oil painting by Newman. 


Her daughter, a student in the zoo management 
training program, brought him home one day be- 
cause the zoo was overrun with raccoons. 

From that moment on, Zeke was a member of 
the artist’s family. As she writes in her literature 
on the print, “Zeke was bottle-fed until he dis- 
covered oatmeal cookies, and from that time on, 
ate everything available. He spent his nights in a 
hollow log inside a metal cage until he found out 
he could climb trees. 

“After he watched the 11 p.m. news on tele- 
vision, he was unceremoniously grabbed by the 
scruff of the neck and dumped outside. After 
trying all the locked, sliding doors, he would climb 
his favorite tree and settle down for the night. A 
morning call of ‘Hey, Zeke!’ would send him 
scrambling down his tree straight for the closest 
open door and the cookie jar. His day of mischief 
had begun.” 

Zeke was just one of the orphaned or injured 
animals who have called the Newman’s residence 
“home,” at least for a while. But Zeke was a wild 
creature and was released on the Oklawaha River 
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near Ocala when he was a year old, where, New- 
man believes, he is probably the “Big He-coon of 
the scrub.” 

But the vibrant, impish nature of this temporary 
friend has been artfully captured for all time on 
canvas to touch a part of each who sees him. 

Another such friend Newman has likewise re- 
created as part of the series is a screech owl. An 
injured one was given her and she did numerous 
sketches of it while it was recuperating. That same 
owl has returned to nest each year near Newman’s 
home, giving her additional opportunities to 
photograph it and its family. 

Sketches and an occasional photograph form the 
basis of the watercolors for which Newman is 
noted. What oils she uses are reserved for her 
portraits. 

For years she has been painting the swamps, 
rivers, and coastal areas of Florida with numerous 
scenes of the Oklawaha, Withlacoochee and] uniper 
Run. The LeMoyne Art Foundation in Tallahas- 
see and the Thomas Center Gallery in Gainesville 
have featured her very personal view of Florida. 
Other galleries displaying her work include the Hall 
Galleries at St. Simon Island, Ga. and the Artist’s 
Market in Clearwater. O 
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Prairie Lakes 
State Preserve 


- for those 


who enjoy... 


WILD 
PLACE 


By Mike Smith 


Sandhill cranes find the prairies and shallow 
marshes admirably suited to their requirements. 
Entrance, below, to the adjacent Three 

Lakes Wildlife Management Area. 
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Photo by Lynn Stone 


f the place you’re seeking for outdoor recre- 

ation must have manicured lawns, picnic tables, 
nature boardwalks, swimming and camping facili- 
ties, steer away from Prairie Lakes State Preserve. 
Nestled in east-central Florida, there are no such 
refinements there and no plans for any. 

Prairie Lakes is not your common, garden va- 
riety park. It is a 8,003-acre chunk of land bought 
by the state under the Environmentally Endanger- 
ed Lands Program and is destined to remain un- 
developed. 

What it does have to offer those who like un- 
spoiled Florida is a place with saw palmetto 
prairies, sunlit marshes splashed with yellow sun- 
flowers and wild purple asters, cool pine forests 
and green hammocks shaded by oaks so old they 
seem to recline rather than stand, their long limbs 
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A Wild Place 


hoto by Mike Smith 
Photo by William Greer 


Moss-draped oaks 
offer shelter on 

edge of prairie, left 
above. Caracara, 

right above, burrowing 
owl, right, and red- 
cockaded woodpecker, 
far right, are among 
inhabitants of the 
preserve and vicinity. 
Even though wildlife is 
there, it sometimes 
requires a sharp eye 
and good luck to find 
a particular species. 
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Photo by Wilderness Graphics 


encrusted with resurrection ferns, their trunks 
splashed with pale green lichens. 

Prairie Lakes is a place where wild turkeys hide 
in the underbrush, deer feed among the flowers 
and sandhill cranes flap over the prairies. Bald 
eagles and red cockaded woodpeckers make this 
preserve their home. Great egrets and colonies of 
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wood stork feed in the lakes and the caracara lives 
here, too. 

If you don’t mind having to tote in your own 
drinking water and food, then perhaps an excur- 
sion to this preserve is in order. It isn’t that dif- 
ficult to find although, because it is a preserve, 
you won’t find it listed on any park directory. 

To get there, find Kenansville, a small town lo- 
cated where U.S. 441 meets State Road 523 in 
east-central Florida, a little more than an hour’s 
drive from Melbourne on the east coast. If you are 
coming from Melbourne, go west on 192 to 441 
and south on 441 to 523. 

When you enter Kenansville, pass the Red Alli- 
gator and on the corner of 523 is a filling station. 
If you look west a half block, you’ll see the Heart- 
break Hotel, an old boom-time structure. 

Turn west at Kenansville on 523 and proceed for 
12 miles. You will approach the Three Lakes Wild- 
life Management Area which is adjacent to the pre- 
serve. Along the way you might glimpse hawks, 
sandhill cranes, egrets and herons. On a recent 
trip, we spotted swallows swirling overhead. 

When you reach Prairie Lakes, turn left at the 
dirt road into the preserve. Many people enjoy 
fishing year-round in Lake Jackson which, along 
with Lakes Marion and Kissimmee, gives the neigh- 
boring wildlife management area its name. If you 
wish to forego the fishing and explore the sandy 
dirt trails, pull into the state office about a mile 
from the entrance. There an employee from the 
Department of Natural Resources will give you 
directions and a copy of an_ informational 
brochure. 

You have from when the gates open at 8 a.m. 
until sunset to explore Prairie Lakes. One of the 
most picturesque sections of the Florida Trail 
transects the preserve and accounts for the area’s 
popularity with backpackers. 

The sandy trails are deeply rutted and passing 
another motorist is a challenge to your courage and 
ingenuity, but careful driving will keep you from 
getting stuck. 

Near the first bridge, you can pick up the 
Florida Trail. The ground is level and the trail 
marked, but it’s only for experienced backpackers 
who are prepared for the unexpected. There is 
a pitcher pump deep in the woods, but its output 
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Photo by Lynn Stone 


is not certified for human consumption so all 
drinking water must be toted in. 

Although the woods swarm with the humming 
of bees and wild animal tracks crisscross the path, 
there is no real danger. Shaded here and there by 


Fierce spirit of the hunter glints in the eye of 
immature red-shouldered hawk, above. In early 
morning light, feathered stalker eases through 
the shallows in search of breakfast. 


A Wild Place 


ancient oaks, this is one of the most beautiful sec- 
tions of the trail, and usually, the way is dry. 

Butterflies drift through the woods. Insects 
sing and buzz, woodpeckers drum. You may see 
an eagle, osprey or caracara. In an open stretch, 
you may view a pair of burrowing owls. On the 
other hand, you may see almost no wildlife—nature 
guarantees nothing. 

You aren’t likely to get lost, although with a 
little straying off the trail, that’s a possibility. On 
a recent backpacking excursion, members of the 
Indian River Audubon Society had no problems. 

Hopefully, Prairie Lakes will stay just as un- 
spoiled as it is now because of the program under 
which it was purchased. It was set aside to protect 
a segment of a unique environmental type— 
palmetto prairies—and habitat for such rare species 
as the caracara, bald eagle, sandhill crane, burrow- 
ing owl, red cockaded woodpecker and plants, 
trees and wildflowers. 

In fact, half of the preserve is destined to be 
made even more pristine appearing than it is now. 
Some 4,000 acres have been designated a wilder- 
ness area with all traces of man to be removed. It 
will be virtually sealed to public access. Old Ma 
Nature will be given a free hand to rearrange 
things as they were intended to be. Oo 
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Fall. .season to be thankful...to reflect...to ramble.. 
to be nostalgic. Thoughts of hunting.. of the fellowshi 
that is associated with it...and the b BOR vg of 
the good old days.. Se grindings ngs. 

killins...the anticipated bounty Sot B08 -ham... 
chittlins. . .sausage.. .Fall.. ee of many faces... 
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when the changing leaves herald the end of summer. . . the evidence of deer tracks. . . the talk of 
dove hunting. . . the partaking of venison. . .turkey. . . squirrel. . . quail... . dove... how commonplace 
were all of these to the pilgrims. . .how they sustained the early pioneers. . . and were, and are, even 
today, common fare for farm folks. . . this is our heritage. Fall. . . the season to enjoy hunting. . . and 
also to realize the necessity of it, . . to protect crops from varmints. .. possum... coon... polecat. . . 


Fu .. .I literally live for this time of year. . . the anticipation around the beginning of September 
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Photo by Wallace Hughes 
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HICKORY 


all. . season of harvest .. .the 
Foret interlude between the 
completion of crops and the feverish 
activity of spring plowing and 
preparing the land for the upcoming 
season. Time for farmers to take 
a respite and head for the woods to 
pursue the elusive buck. . . the 
crafty turkey... 


Photo by Brian Proctor 
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all. .. season of red and gold. . . as we observe the beauty 
of nature at this special time of the year, we should look 
back to good times and anticipate future blessings . . . 

be grateful for old friends and enthusiastic about our new 
associations. . . be kind and considerate to those in 

need of friendship. Fall. . . truly my season. . .to live. .. 
to love .. .to reminisce. . . and most of all, to be thankful. 
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BLACK CHERRY, left; OAK, right 
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SOUTHERN RED OAK 
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DATE/ 
DAY 


TIME 


9/28/79 7:20a.m. 
Fri. 


10/6/79 12:30 p.m. 
Sat, 
10/6/79 5:30p.m. 
Sat. 


10/11/79 5S p.m. 
Thurs. 


10/20/79 12:45 p.m. 
Sat. 


11/10/79 10 a.m. 
Sat. 


11/10/79 9:45 a.m. 
Sat. 


11/10/79 1:15 p.m, 
Sat. 


11/10/79 4 p.m. 
Sat. 


11/10/79 unknown 
Sat. 


11/11/79 5:45 a.m. 
Sun. 


11/11/79 6:30a.m. 
Sun, 


11/12/79 8:30 a.m. 
Mon. 


11/12/79 10:15 a.m. 
Mon, 


11/18/79. 4:30 p.m. 
Sun, 


12/1/79 
Sat. 


12/9/79 
Sun. 


12/11/79 11 a.m. 
Tues. 


5 p.m. 


2:15 p.m. 


12/15/79 11:30 a.m. 
Sat. 


12/23/79 unknown 
Sun. 


12/24/79 7:30 p.m. 
Mon. 


12/30/79 11 a.m. 
Sun. 


12/31/79 3:30 p.m. 
Mon. 


1/19/80 1:30 p.m. 
Sat. 


1/27/80 2:30 p.m. 
Sun. 


AGE OF 
SHOOTER FATAL 


30 no 


unknown no 


unknown no 


34 no 
21 no 
39 no 
11 no 
17 yes 
31 no 
N/A no 
19 no 


unknown no 


53 yes 


37 no 


unknown no 


unknown no 


43 no 
51 no 
18 no 


unknown no 


55 no 
52 no 
48 no 
16 no 
18 no 


TYPEOF TYPE 
FIREARM GAME 
Bow Wild Hog 
Shotgun Dove 
Shotgun Dove 
Shotgun Dove 
Rifle Deer 
Shotgun Wild hog 
Shotgun Deer 
Rifle Deer 
Shotgun Deer 
N/A Deer 
Shotgun Deer 
Shotgun Deer 
Rifle Deer 
Shotgun Deer 
Rifle Deer 
Shotgun Deer 
Rifle Deer 
Rifle Deer 
Shotgun Nongame 
Shotgun Unknown 
Rifle Deer 
Shotgun Deer 
Shotgun Snipe 
Rifle Squirrel 
Handgun Wild hog 


Hunter Education News 
1979-80 HUNTING SEASON ACCIDENTS 


CIRCUMSTANCES 


Victim was squatted down beside a tree; shooter saw the victim’s 
outline, mistook him for a hog and shot in in right shoulder blade. 


Unknown shooter in party swinging on low-flying dove shot and hit 
victim in both eyes with shot. 


Shooter shot at low-flying dove and hit victim with shotgun pellets. 


Shooter fired at flushed doves from tree next to his wife and hit wife 
with two pellets. One to lower left side of temple and one below left 
shoulder. 


Shooter was taking gun out of truck, gun accidentally went off, hitting 
victim in right side of face. 


Victim and husband were hog hunting. Victim was at vehicle and hus- 
band down road around a curve. Victim moved around to front of the 
vehicle as husband shot at hog crossing road. Shot hit victim in back. 


Victim was kneeling on edge of road. He heard a shot behind him and 
then felt buckshot hit him in the back. 


Victim was riding in back of truck and asked driver to stop. When driver 
did so, victim fell and her loaded gun went off, striking her in the chest. 


Victim fell out of tree with loaded gun and was shot in left leg. 


Victim shot deer and without checking to see if deer was dead, ran up 
and jumped astraddle of the deer, the deer swung his head, causing a 
severe puncture from horns in victim’s leg, 


As deer ran between two trucks, shooter fired gun three times, with one 
shot hitting victim. 


Victim started for a deer and heard two shots which came from unknown 
shooter and hit him in forearm. 


Victim left tree stand to pursue deer and was mistaken for game by 
another member of same party. 


Shooter had been hunting all day and hadn’t seen a thing. He wanted to 
see how his new gun shot and shot at a tree, hitting victim instead. 


Victim was sitting by side of road when other hunter’s dogs ran a deer 
across the road; the other hunters shot at deer, shooting victim. 


Victim was hunting in wooded area, lying down behind some brush. A 
young boy mistook him for game and shot him in face and shoulder. 


While moving guns in vehicle, a rifle discharged, striking victim in foot. 


While riding in vehicle, man saw deer crossing road ahead. He grabbed 
rifle, loaded it and when he closed the lever, it went off, shooting him 
through left hand and shattering his knee. 


Victim drove around a curve into the line of fire of the shooter, 


Gun fell from rest on rear bumper of truck, discharging and causing 
flesh wound to face. 


During excitement of seeing a deer while getting rifle out of truck, the 
gun discharged, hitting victim in the leg. 


Deer ran between victim and shooter. Shooter fired and hit both deer 
and victim. 


Shooter swung and fired at flushing bird, hitting victim on right upper 
side of body. 


Victim asked shooter what he would do if someone pointed a gun at him 
The shooter then turned and hit the victim’s gun with shooter’s gun, 
causing it to go off upon impact with victim’s gun striking victim in chest 
with .22 bullet. 


Victim was carrying a shotgun with sling and revolver in holster. The 
shotgun got caught against the trigger, firing the revolver and shooting 
victim in the foot. 
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I recent years it has become popular for rugged 
outdoor types to go into wilderness areas to prac- 
tice survival. With only minimum equipment, they 
learn to exist and survive on what nature provides. 

When our family goes on its annual weekly camp- 
ing trip each summer, we take all of the gear we 
own and can borrow. It’s all I can do to survive. 

No family member quite understands who insti- 
gates these disasters. The one time my wife and I 
and the three kids unanimously agree on anything is 
when we stagger home after a week in the wilds. In 
unison we repeat over and over, “Never again!” 

As we were packing to leave last summer, I in- 
sisted that we take no meat. We would depend on 
the fish we caught each day. We would live in lux- 
ury with great platters of bass and bluegill. The first 
dinner in camp was a little below expectations. Have 
you ever seen five people fighting over the division 
of a half-pound blue gill? 

My wife doesn’t have a lot of faith in my ability to 
catch fish. Else why would she have smuggled cans 
of tuna and salmon in her bedroll? 

My wife figures you're roughing it if there are no 
olives for the martinis. She even brings sheets for 
the bedrolls. On our last trip, she tried to hire the 
Orkin Man to go with us. He refused. He has to 
have olives in his martinis. 

There are a lot of definitions for a wilderness area. 
Anything past the suburbs is wilderness to our older 
daughter. Any place a boy is not likely to appear is a 
wilderness to our younger daughter. If there’s no 
corner store to hang around, our boy thinks he’s 
stranded. 

When you leave concrete for asphalt, that’s back 
country to my wife. I like to travel as far as we can 
on dirt roads and then pick an old logging road. 
When we get stuck, that’s where we camp. 

I like to build a big campfire at night and sing 
songs. The kids won't join in unless we sing a rock 
beat. You ought to hear us on ‘Tenting Tonight, 
Baby, Baby, Baby.” And we're pretty good on “Hey, 
Man, It’s a Long Way to Tipperary, Baby.” At least 
it keeps the snakes away. 

I enjoy telling stories about my boyhood. That 
was back in the days when people knew hotdogs 
and hamburgers didn’t grow in supermarkets. We'd 
go camping with one frying pan, our fishing poles, a 
sack of cornmeal and a piece of canvas to use as a 
tent. Sometimes we'd build a lean-to. We didn’t 
have any fancy camping gear. Anybody who took 
extra underwear was a sissy. We were real boys in 
those days and developed a lot of character. 

Whenever I reach this part of the story, our son 
cuts in and says, “Is that the reason you kidnapped 
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us and brought us out here? To develop character?” 

“Yes, one reason. A camping trip in the wilder- 
ness teaches you self-reliance. You learn to get by 
without a lot of luxuries.” 

“Then why did you hide that box of candy in the 
spare-tire compartment?” 

“Oh, that's strictly for emergencies.” 

Our boy says, “I feel an emergency coming on.” 

The younger daughter cuts in and asks, “Why did 
you bring a box of cigars?” 

“In case we encounter hostile Indians. We give 
them tobacco and smoke together in peace.” 

I explained that certain things were necessities 
and other things were luxuries. You slept in a bed- 
roll on the ground and it would make you appre- 
ciate your soft bed when you got home. You took a 
bath in the creek and it made you grateful for a hot 
shower. You had to build a fire in the morning be- 
fore you had coffee. This gave you a better under- 
standing of electric stoves. We did not always have 
the conveniences which we take for granted today. 

Our older daughter seemed much taken with this 
and I could see that she was thinking hard. She 
asked, ‘‘Couldn’t we learn all of the same things in a 
cheap motel?” 

“But you miss the point,” I said. “When we're out 
camping we’re close to nature. We hear new sounds 
and also learn to appreciate silence. We smell new 
odors. We breathe clean air. We not only rejuvenate 
ourselves but we re-enact the way the pioneers and 
our ancestors lived. It’s a link with history.” 

“Couldn't we get it just as well on the education 
channel?” the younger daughter asked. 

“Forget it,” my wife said. ‘They’re only kidding 
you. They love it out here.” 

We carefully banked the fire, crawled into the 
tents and got in our bedrolls. It didn’t start raining 
until midnight. 

The wind came up and the tents began to flop. As 
the rain poured like a waterfall, a gust of wind took 
down both tents. I pulled the flap over the head of 
my bedroll. 

I heard the others scurrying about and scrambling 
into the station wagon. Even if I nearly drowned, I 
knew I'd have to wait and be the last one to seek 
sanctuary. Finally, soaked to the bone, I made a 
wild dash for the wagon. 

The boy said, “I’m sure getting rejuvenated.” The 
younger daughter said, “I feel a close link with the 
pioneers.” The older daughter added, “I have a bet- 
ter appreciation of my room at home.” 

My wife gsnickered. It was our first night out. I 
knew it would be a long week. I wondered if I'd 
survive. O 
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Acquisition of 7,100 acres of land on 
Key Largo is a top priority effort 
to save the endangered American 


CROCODILE 


By Anne Shapiro 


Di the past century, the American crocodile 
has been edged slowly but steadily toward the 
brink of extinction. In Florida, the northernmost 
point of their range, several thousand of these rep- 
tiles once lived in the coastal marshes of the lower 
peninsula from Lake Worth near West Palm Beach 
on the Atlantic side to Marco Island near Naples on 
the Gulf. Massive urbanization, however, has dras- 
tically reduced the available habitat to the extent that 
crocodiles now are found only in scattered locations 
from Biscayne Bay south through portions of the 
Keys and west into the Everglades National Park. 
Habitat destruction has been only one of the fac- 
tors contributing to the threatened demise of the 
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species. Crocodiles have been poached, run over by 
cars, and have suffered terminal tangles with fisher- 
men’s nets. Like their cousins, \the alligators, croc- 
odiles are prized for their hides. Commercial hunt- 
ing, undoubtedly, has played a role in the decline. 
For years, readers of adventure yarns have been 
assailed by lurid tales of huge crocodiles lying about 
the banks of tropical rivers, ready and more than 
willing to devour anyone unwary enough to get 
within range. This has left an indelible imprint. No 
matter the species allegedly involved, to the casual 
reader a croc is a croc. Because of this, and due also 
at least in part to its rarity, the normally shy and 
retiring American crocodile has acquired a mystique 
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and an undeserved reputation for aggressiveness 
such that Floridians who take the more common al- 
ligator for granted are sometimes far less tolerant of 
a “neighborhood” crocodile. In the face of such 
adversity, it is not surprising that somewhere be- 
tween 100 and 400 American crocodiles, including 20 
breeding females, are all that remain in the U. S. of 
the once abundant species. 

Concern over the plight of the crocodile has trig- 
gered corrective measures. For one, Florida has ex- 
tended complete protection to the species. Federal 
interest was ensured when the animal was placed 
on the U. S. Department of Interior’s endangered 
species list, following which much of the crocodile’s 
current range was classified as “critical habitat.” 
Also, in 1976, an American crocodile recovery team 
was formed to initiate a program to ensure this 
interesting member of our native fauna remains with 
us in a viable population. 

One high priority consideration was the acquisi- 
tion of an area on Key Largo where real estate de- 
velopment and other human activity has destroyed 
most of the prime crocodile habitat. As a result, the 
federal government is working toward acquisition of 
some 7,100 acres of land on Largo for the Crocodile 
Lake National Wildlife Refuge. 

At least 25 adult crocodiles are believed present 
and seven of the 20 known active nests in 1978 were 
found on this key. The proposed refuge will accom- 
modate a whole gamut of crocodile habitat needs; 
saltwater creeks and bays for adults, sheltered pools 
and canals for hatchlings, high creek banks and 


Photos by Paul G. Moler 


Adult crocodiles, far left, and above right, 

appear oblivious to furor caused by efforts to 
save the species in Florida. Young crocodile 
above, from one of 20 known active nests in state. 
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abandoned canal levees for nest sites, and adequate 
food for all age classes. Equally important is the pro- 
tection from intrusion of habitat utilized by the en- 
dangered Key Largo woodrat and Key Largo cotton 
mouse. A myriad of other state and/or federally 
listed endangered and threatened species, including 
the West Indian manatee, southern bald eagle, east- 
ern indigo snake, Schau swallowtail butterfly, white- 
crowned pigeon, black whiskered vireo, and two 
species of mangrove crabs would benefit from the 
protective custody of this proposed refuge. 

Money for land acquisition on Key Largo comes 
from federal land and water conservation funds. The 
total cost is estimated at $9 million. The Crocodile 
Lake Refuge would be administered as a satellite of 
the National Key Deer Refuge on Big Pine Key. The 
land will be acquired gradually, beginning in fiscal 
year 1981 with highest priority for purchase those 
areas of known recent crocodile use. O 
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By CHARLES WATERMAN 


Ethics Versus Freebies—Writers’ Dilemma? 


ot long ago a well-known outdoor writer was 
N fired by his Midwestern newspaper because he 
was using a 4-wheel-drive vehicle furnished for free 
by the people who sold it. The beef by competing 
vehicle merchants was that such a fellow could not 
be fair in his reportage on such rigs as long as he 
was cruising around in a freebie. 

Equipment is a major part of fishing enjoyment— 
selecting it, gloating over it and using it. It ranges 
from fishing boats that cost more than a split-level 
house to hooks that cost a few cents. Much of the 
reading done by fishermen is about equipment and 
they often take the advice of trusted scribes. 

Anyway, the Kansas City Star not only fired its 
outdoor editor but did an investigative blast against 
outdoor writers who accept favors of various types 
from the makers of things they write about. It re- 
minded me of a letter I got several years ago from a 
man who assumed I was in the employ of a tackle 
maker because I wrote a highly favorable account of 
a product in Florida Wildlife. The fellow who 
jumped on me was wrong since I’d never even met 
a representative of the tackle manufacturer and had 
bought the thing I tested, but it gave me some new 
thoughts. 

They used to say the press is over-privileged and 
underpaid. There’s no doubt that the fringe benefits 
involve favors. Few sports reporters pay their way 
to football games. Travel editors and fishing writers 
often go to resorts for free. 

Some news media are cranky about their rep- 
resentatives taking anything as a gift. Others don’t 
care. The extreme is a writer who serves as a paid 
“representative” of a tackle company, boat company 
or outdoor clothing maker. 

There are some extenuating circumstances. Some 
companies use writers or broadcasters as “‘testers’’ 
and get important aid from them in product devel- 
opment. Sometimes the individual doing the paid 
testing advertises the fact and sometimes he doesn’t. 
Some prominent outdoor writers, TV and radio per- 
formers and competitive fishermen endorse every- 
thing in the book, appearing in all sorts of adver- 
tising for pay or other considerations. 

You can preach ethics all day long but almost ev- 
ery instance is a different case. For example, a 
fishing writer could hardly be expected to buy every 
rod and reel he tests and, when such gear is given 
instead of merely loaned, the BIG QUESTION arises. 
Can he be fair in his criticism of it? 
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It’s common for many equipment makers who 
don’t give or loan gear to sell it to writers, TV per- 
formers or radio folks at a low price. Another ques- 
tion of ethics? 

Now the readers needn’t be over-excited about 
this business and the ethics with attendant rhubarbs 
are up to the people actually involved. Most readers 
assume that writers have certain pets in the busi- 
ness, having survived a steady diet of athletic celeb- 
rities endorsing all sorts of products. Any fisher- 
man, hunter or camper should know that such 
things are going on and can view enthusiastic en- 
dorsements with a little skepticism here and there. 
Outdoor writers and performers are going to con- 
tinue getting favors from manufacturers and resorts. 
On the other hand, I doubt if many will recommend 
inferior products or services. 

Undoubtedly some of the lesser-used but high 
quality products suffer from lack of exposure. I 
doubt if anything can be done about that. 
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Popping Bugs 


| doubt if subtle variations in design make much 
difference in fly-rod popping bugs. Some say there’s 
no difference at all in results as far as colors are 
concerned. I won't go along with that although the 
color often isn’t critical. 

Size is something else. I have a compromise size 
and design for Florida fishermen who want to catch 
panfish on surface bugs and still not miss chances at 
bass. As a result of years of fiddling with bugs I’ve 
concluded that one with rubber legs and a Number 
Six hook will hook most panfish and a lot of bass, 
too. 

The one we use most has a plain yellow cork body 
with a flat front (no cup) and two rubber legs on 
each side. The feather tail and “body” or hackle part 
make the whole thing 2 inches long overall. When 
the rubber legs are out straight, the entire lure mea- 
sures 2 inches wide. 

You can catch a few more bluegills with a slightly 
smaller bug and something a little bigger is better for 
bass most of the time—but it’s a very good com- 
promise for a mixed bag. 

Really large bass are occasionally caught on pop- 
ping bugs but, in my experience, bug bass run small- 
er than those caught on big spinning and plugging 
lures. Strangely, the really outsized bass bugs 
haven't caught any bigger bass for me than have the 
medium-sized bugs (somewhat bigger than my 
“compromise’”’). If I had to choose a bug for big bass 
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I'd probably end up with a hook size of about 3/0— 
this in spite of the fact I’ve used some real monsters. 

I fished bugs a lot in the spring of 1980. When I 
went to any bug larger than my “compromise” size, I 
caught hardly any bluegills at all. Some of the larger 
warmouths could get their big mouths around the 
full-sized bass bugs but the numbers went down as 
the bugs got bigger. Such observations aren’t very 
scientific but I couldn’t see much difference in re- 
sults between the compromise bug and the big ones 
where bass were concerned. 

I think rubber legs are a help. In a good-sized bass 
bug I’ve had good luck with the Arbogast Hula Pop- 
per, which has rubber legs and no feathers at all. 


Fish Out Of Water 


There have been flat statements about the damage 
done to fish that are held out of the water for some 
time before being released. I am sure it depends on 
the kind of fish we’re dealing with. I have heard that 
3 to 4 minutes out of the water is enough to cause 
permanent brain damage due to lack of oxygen. 

Even when it swims away promptly, some say, a 
fish may have brain damage that shortens its career. 
Anyway, waving one around for a while before re- 
leasing it certainly doesn’t do it any good. 

It’s been proved to me that some fish recover bet- 
ter when they suffer a slight shock by being flipped 
back into the water rather than by getting artificial 
respiration. It seems to happen frequently with 
snook. 


Photos by Charles Waterman 


Above left, husky 
warmouth has a big 
mouth and eats popping 
bugs and all sorts of 
lures. Left, a flip 

back into the water 
seems to revive some 
species of fish, 

notably the snook. 
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Brush Piles 


More and more fishermen are building their own 
“structure” by planting brush, dead trees or mini- 
sized artificial reefs in freshwater lakes or ponds, 
generally being a little reticent about just where they 
sink them. It first became popular with crappie 
fishermen—and that’s still the most common use for 
sunken brushpiles—but the obstacles attract other 
fish such as bass and bluegills and the saltwater 
artificial reefs have been big fishing news for more 
than 20 years. 

Of course the common and generally truthful 
story is that the obstacle attracts baitfish and the 
baitfish attract the game species. I have another 
theory—that fish use any sort of obstacle as a sort of 
reference point, whether or not it offers an ambush 
spot or safety zone. I have seen several species of 
gamefish sticking to little obstacles that hid no food 
and offered no protection. Maybe some fish just 
want to know where they are. 


Saving Gas 


Bob Stearns, an all-around boating expert with 
a bundle of experience in a wide variety of boats, 
made some highly interesting statements about 
gasoline consumption in Fishing World and Outdoor 
Life. 

He stated some concrete figures that may bear out 
some of the things you’ve suspected for a long time 
and the most inclusive is that an outboard motor 
that runs 30 miles an hour at around 4,000 to 4,500 
rpms is giving high efficiency. If the boat and motor 
go faster than that at roughly three-quarters throttle, 
you could save gas by using a smaller engine and 
going slightly slower. 

Wide-open operation is extravagant. The faster 
you go on plane, the more added fuel it takes to add 
a given amount of speed. Thirty miles an hour is a 
good speed for good-sized motors on fishing rigs 
such as bass boats and their relatives. 

There is something else about 30 miles an hour 


Long but narrow 
bass boat of several 
years ago approaches 
extreme efficiency 
by going 30 miles 

an hour with a 
70-horse motor—at 
% throttle. 


that is very dear to my soul. Like most other fisher- 
men I have at one time or another struck sundry 
underwater objects and a few topside. Now it’s un- 
likely that you’re going to go headlong into a con- 
crete jetty or a rock bluff, in which case 30 miles an 
hour is enough to dent up the passengers as well as 
the boat. But striking an underwater log, or rock or 
oyster bar at 30 is not likely to cause very serious 
injury to passengers in a well-made boat. It may not 
even wipe out the lower unit of an outboard, 
although I wouldn’t count on that. 

Get it up much past 40 and any sort of collision 
can leave passengers airborne or make them overly 
intimate with parts of the boat’s interior. Dangerous. 
I feel much safer at around 30 when in strange wa- 
ters, and that’s fast enough for nearly all fishing 
situations. 

I know. Macho comes with high horsepower and 
speed. Try that sometime for kicks—but 30 is a very 
practical and ordinarily economical speed. 


Crank Baits 


Before they became ‘crank baits’’ they were 
known as “fat plugs,” a tribe of lures built by most 
of the manufacturers catering to the black bass. They 
arrived on the scene a few years back with the Big-O 
and there have been developments in all directions 
from that. Some of the shapes have become more 
slender and the ‘fat’ designation doesn’t apply in 
every case now. 

And now there are all sorts of lips giving a wide 
variety of depths. They have it down to a science 
and the crank bait is a mainstay of the box, reeled at 
different and varied speeds by the experts. 

Fifty years ago very similar lures were simply 
called “lip plugs” or “plugs with built-in wiggle.” 
Apparently most of those old-timers, only a little 
different in silhouette, just can’t compete with the 
modern models. Frankly, I’d like to see one of the 
hotshot bass operators trade his new crankbaits for 
some made before 1940 for a few weeks and see how 
his scores compare. O 


Photo by Charles Waterman 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 


Photo by Stan Kirkland 


PANHANDLE BOWHUNTERS ASSOCIATION DONATES $200 TO WILDLIFE ALERT. . Major T. L. Garrison 
(Northwest Region) with club president Larry Beane and Wildlife Alert Committee member Charles Lowery. 


WILDLIFE ALERT PROGRAM PAYS OFF 


Twenty rewards in the amount 
of $3,175 were made in the past 
three months to citizens report- 
ing fish or wildlife law violations 
in Florida, according to the 
Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. 

The money was paid through 
the Wildlife Alert Reward Asso- 
ciation from funds donated by 
concerned conservationists from 
throughout the state. 

Wildlife Alert rewards are paid 
for information leading to the ar- 
rest of violators of game and fish 
laws except endangered and 
threatened species which require 
a conviction pursuant to Florida 
law. 

The Wildlife Alert program is 
designed to foster citizen cooper- 
ation and participation in Florida 
wildlife protection. Rewards are 
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disbursed through the private as- 
sociation, which is composed of 
13 Florida citizens. 

Persons wishing to contribute 
to the fund are asked to contact 
their nearest Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission office 
for details. 

“Many citizens calling in vio- 
lations declined rewards. The to- 
tal number of Wildlife Alert calls 
in the past three months ending 
June 30, 1980, came to 453, with 
359 persons stating they did not 
want compensation. The calls led 
to 46 arrests with 20 concerned 
citizens receiving rewards. We are 
pleased to see such a fine re- 
sponse from citizens throughout 
Florida,” stated Major Ken Sti- 
vers, director of the Office of In- 
formational Services of the Com- 
mission. 


Telephone numbers to call to 
report a wildlife law violation are 
1-800-342-1676 (Panama City); 
1-800-342-8105 (Lake City); 1- 
800-282-8002 (Lakeland); 1-800- 
342-9620 (Ocala); and 1-800- 
432-2046 (West Palm Beach. 
Those calling may protect their 
anonymity if they wish by re- 
questing a coded number. 


Forestry Seeks 
Tree Champs 


A search to identify and 
crown the biggest specimen of 
each of the 600 kinds of trees 
that grow in Florida is under 
way by the State Division of For- 
estry. 

Champions will be recognized 
for all trees, native or intro- 
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duced, and for all kinds of palms. 
The only limitation will be that 
the tree is growing in Florida and 
is large enough to qualify as a 
tree. That means it must have a 
woody stem at least 9.5 inches 
in circumference, 4.5 feet above 
the ground and be more than 12 
feet high with a definite crown 
of branches or fronds. 

Florida has long been a leader 
in national tree champions, with 
more than 100 reaching that 
ranking in the American Forestry 
Association’s nationwide compe- 
tition. As largest in the nation, 
these also are state champions in 
the new contest until larger ones 
are found and certified. 

But until now, there has been 
no state champion listing for 
trees. 

In the new program, local for- 
esters for the Florida Division of 
Forestry will officially identify 
and measure trees nominated to 
them by individuals or groups. 

The information will be certi- 
fied and forwarded to the Divi- 
sion of Forestry headquarters in 
Tallahassee, where official re- 
cords will be kept. As larger 
champions frequently replace 
smaller ones, the crown may be 
shifted often, especially in the 
early phases of the contest. 

Scoring points will be awarded 
as follows: one point per inch of 
tree trunk circumference mea- 
sured at 4.5 feet above ground; 
one point per foot of tree height, 
and one point per four feet of 
average crown spread. The tree 
scoring the highest will be certi- 
fied champion of its species. Be- 
cause some tree species have sev- 
eral stems, the circumference 
measurement of the largest stem 
and the height measurement of 
the tallest stem will be used. 

Forestry officials said the con- 
test affords a method for conser- 
vation and nature groups to iden- 
tify and preserve outstanding 
specimen trees throughout the 
state. 
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OOPS! DID WE EVER GOOF! 


Poison ivy on the FLORIDANA page of the July-August issue of 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE? “Not so,” say Suzanne Cooper, Game Com- 
mission botanist and Daniel Austin, Botany Professor at the Florida 
Atlantic University, “Just a harmless, similar-appearing plant named 
Desmodium, a member of the bean family.” Notice the stipules at 
the base of the leaf on the bean, left. Not present on ivy leaves, right. 


Poison ivy 


Legume 


Photos By Wallace Hughes 


1980 WILD TURKEY STAMP 


Walter Wolf, of Concord, Cal- 
ifornia has won the National 
Wild Turkey Federation’s 1980 
art competition. His painting, 
“Explosion in Corn,” is featured 
on the Federation’s fifth Turkey 
Stamp. 

Priorities established for this 
year’s stamp funds include re- 
search grants totalling nearly 
$30,000 for a_ study of forest 
clear-cuts in Alabama, in cooper- 
ation with Auburn University; 
and a study of the effects of strip 
mining on turkey populations in 


Pennsylvania, in cooperation 
with Penn State University. Any 
additional funds will go toward 
completion of the nation’s only 
Wild Turkey Research Center, 
now nearing completion at Edge- 
field, South Carolina. 

The 1980 Wild Turkey Stamp 
is now available for a tax-deduct- 
ible donation of $5 per stamp or 
$50 per sheet of 10,while sup- 
plies last. A free stamp brochure 
is available by writing the Na- 
tional Wild Turkey Federation, 
Edgefield, S. C. 29824. 


1980 WILD TURKEY STAMP 
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Waterfowl Stamp Contest 81-82 


The Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will again conduct a 
contest to determine the design for its annual waterfowl stamp. En- 
tries for the contest will be received from November 3 through De- 
cember 8, 1980, only. The winning design will be used on the 1981- 


82 stamp. 


For a copy of the rules governing the competition and an entry 
form, send requests to Waterfowl Stamp Contest Coordinator, Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 620 S. Meridian Street, Tallahas- 


see, Florida 32301. 


New Tools of 
the Trade 


Sportsmen utilizing Florida’s 
great out-of-doors will have a 
new sound to listen for while in 
the woods. 

Along with the singing of birds 
and the humming of insects will 
be the droning of the newest law 
enforcement tools of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion—motorcycles. 

In a move designed to help 
save energy and increase patrol 
effectiveness, 10 motorcycles 
have been purchased for use in 
selected areas across the state, 
said Colonel Robert M, Brantly, 
executive director of the Com- 
mission. 

“Purchase of these motorcy- 
cles is just one of the ways the 
Commission is directing efforts 
towards energy conservation,” 
Brantly said. “We chose these pa- 
trol vehicles not only for their 
high mileage per gallon and low 
noise levels, but also for their 
suitability for off road patrol. 

“For the next six months, the 
Commission will evaluate the ef- 
fectiveness and economy of us- 
ing these motorcycles as a sec- 
ondary vehicle for patrol,” he 
added. 
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Photo by Bill Greer 


Ten 185 motorcycles were 
purchased for a total expendi- 
ture of $10,481. This compares 
to between $6,000 and $7,000 
for one new patrol vehicle, the 
executive director pointed out. 

“Additionally, each motor- 
cycle averages approximately 80 
mpg, as compared to the 12 to 
18 mpg of the standard patrol 
vehicle,” he said. 

The motorcycles were select- 
ed not only for their gas econ- 
omy and quietness, but also for 
their low visibility in the woods. 
The Commission has been using 
ATV 90s in the Everglades for 
several years and has been very 
pleased with the effectiveness of 
the three-wheeled motorcycles. 
If the larger two-wheeled motor- 
cycles prove as effective, Brantly 
said it is anticipated more will be 
employed for use in other por- 
tions of the state. 
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shelled seeds are used as food only to a very 
limited extent by waterfowl. Further north, 
the muskrat finds the large root palatable as 
does the Florida representative of the tribe, the 
round-tailed muskrat. The nutria, an exotic 
that appears to have become established in scat- 
tered locales in the state, also is known to 
utilize the plant. But the lotus has a tendency 
to crowd out plants more widely acceptable as 
food by ducks, geese and other wildlife. 

The seeds were once an important seasonal 
food source for various tribal groups. They are 
still harvested in some parts of the country 
where such names as wocus, yonkapin and 
water chinquapin are applied. The large funnel- 
shaped seed heads are popular in making decor- 
ative dried plant arrangements.—worrie Naggiar 


SEED POD 


FLOWER Rakes bY: Lovett Williams 


American Lotus 


The large cream-colored blossoms of the 
American lotus add a pleasing accent to many a 
summer scene of lake and pond. Both the large 
flowers, usually six inches or more across, and 
the round leaves that measure a foot or two in 
width, rise above the water surface on long 
stems. It is this characteristic that, even for the 
most casual observer, readily separate the lotus 
from the water lily, the leaves and blossoms of 
which float on the surface. 

Pleasing though the lotus may be to human 
eyes, from the wildlife standpoint, there are 
many more useful aquatic plants. The hard- 
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-over. Photo by Daniel Kennison. 
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